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Notes of the Month 


The Wood and the Trees: Reflections and Transatlantic Discussions 


‘THE various meetings which have been taking place on the other 
side of the Atlantic in a way resemble an approach to a wood, 
where at first one sees the shapes of fully-grown trees and only 
later becomes aware of the undergrowth. The first tree is of course 
the Japanese Peace Treaty signed at San Francisco. Whether this 
will turn out to be an oak firmly rooted or an elm of treacherous 
nature remains to be seen. In the meantime it is seen as a clear 
achievement and a success for careful preparation. 

In the next phase, moving to Washington, more outline is added 
to the wood, giving it a pleasing appearance. The Foreign Mini- 
sters of the United States, France, and the United Kingdom meet- 
ing in Washington succeeded, both in their general and their bi- 
lateral talks, in reaching a considerable measure of agreement on 
many topics, and it is clear that the talks have considerably im- 
proved both Anglo-American and Anglo-French relations. Reports 
from official sources suggest that the United Kingdom and the 
United States find themselves much closer than formerly on such 
problems as policy in the Middle East and in Asia. But perhaps the 
greatest achievement at Washington was the Ministers’ agreement 
that the problem of Western Germany’s contribution to Western 
European defence should be met by the creation of a European 
Army in which Germany would have its share. Britain’s concur- 
rence in this plan certainly made a most favourable impression on 
French opinion. 

The German Federal Chancellor, Dr Adenauer, has also ex- 
pressed his gratification, especially on the agreement that Western 
Germany should soon be relieved of the indignity of occupation 
and be put in contractual relations with the former occupying 
Powers, in such a way that the West German Republic could 
enter the European community as an equal. 
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But below the horizon-outline formed by these several agree- 
ments closer inspection reveals a thick undergrowth which it will 
not be easy for even the most skilled politicians and economists to 
traverse. The Western Powers have, it is true, agreed that Ger- 
many shall take part in a European Army, and this Dr Adenauer 
has welcomed. But Dr Adenauer is not a dictator, and it is clear 
that he by no means represents the general view of the German 
people and may not be able to carry them with him. Dr Schu- 
macher, speaking for the Social Democrats, has made it quite 
plain that he does not welcome any solution which involves the 
creation of a European Army separate from national armies and 
carrying with it the implication that Western Germany, unlike the 
other sovereign Powers taking part, would be restricted to partici- 
pation in the European Army without possessing forces available 
for use outside its framework. In addition the German people, for 
varying reasons, are, by and large, not yet prepared for a renewal 
of military service: some do not wish to put on uniform through 
sheer pacifism, others would not do so because it might involve 
fighting their brothers in the East, while yet others swear that they 
will not fight with allies who have ‘dishonoured’ the German 
army and still hold its Generals captive. Whatever the reasons, the 
‘psychological climate’ for entry into a European Army, as a lead- 
ing S.P.D. politician has put it, is not present, and the Western 
politicians delude themselves if they think it is. Since they are 
probably not deluded, one is left with the uneasy suspicion that 
the agreement on the formation of a European Army is in fact 
mainly a gesture towards France which has little hope of practical 
effect. 

A comforting feature of the talks in America and Canada is the 
strong accent on reality and practical problems provided by the 
presence of Mr Hugh Gaitskell and the Finance Ministers of the 
other Western Powers. It appears that the planners have now 
realized that the time is past when progress can be marked by the 
production of blueprints for the international staffs and joint 
armies required by N.A.T.O. The need now is for a real examina- 
tion of the economic basis of the whole defence structure. It is 
obvious, too, that this economic study should be wide and all- 
embracing and not confined to the problem of defence production 
alone. Mr Gaitskell has pointed out to the Americans very plainly 
the difficulties now arising in Great Britain through the increasing 
trade deficit. He has drawn attention to Britain’s steel require- 
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ments if full production is to be maintained and if there is to be 
any hope of a British export of coal; though the United Kingdom 
request for steel was in fact a modest 800,000 tons—modest com- 
pared with the figures in millions which were rumoured in Wash- 
ington. Another problem taken up by Mr Gaitskell was that of raw 
materials, and he repeatedly pointed out that the price which the 
United Kingdom now has to pay is a major factor in its adverse 
balance of payments. 

The talks initiated during Mr Gaitskell’s stay in Washington 
were carried on during the meeting of the Atlantic Council in 
Ottawa, where a great part of the time of the conference was 
devoted to the economic side of planning, and where representa- 
tives showed their awareness of the danger, already apparent, that 
the demands of defence production might throw the recovering 
economy of Western European countries out of gear by causing 
social unrest and a deterioration of political life in these countries 
which could undo the good intended by rearmament. 


Berlin and the Interzonal Trade Agreement 

THE trade agreement signed in Bonn on 20 September 1951, to 
run till 30 June 1952 and providing for an exchange of goods be- 
tween Eastern and Western Germany to the value of £84 million 
in each direction, was the outcome of negotiations lasting for ten 
months. Its signature barely a week after the decisions of the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference on Western Germany, the proposal 
by Herr Grotewohl for the holding of all-German elections, the 
later proposal by the Lord Mayor of Berlin for city-wide free 
elections, and its rejection by the Federal and East German 
Governments respectively, can certainly be regarded as more than 
a happy accident. The agreement was signed on condition that in 
future trade and traffic to and from West Berlin would operate 
normally and without interruption, and it was stated that fulfilment 
of the agreement will depend on whether or not this condition is 
respected. Behind the signature of the agreement lies more than 
the facts that East Germany needs the coal, steel, and machinery 
which it is to receive from the Federal Republic and that the latter 
wishes to import grain, sugar, and optical equipment from the 
Eastern zone. The prosperity of West Berlin—dependent on its 
links by road, rail, and water with the Federal Republic—is once 
again at stake. 

After the end of the blockade in the summer of 1949, an Inter- 
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zonal Trade Agreement was signed on 8 October providing for 
trade between East and West Germany. This remained in force 
until 30 June 1950 and was extended again until 31 March 1951. 
A provisional agreement made on 3 February 1951 allowed for an 
exchange of goods during the year 1951 until a new agreement had 
been negotiated. This new agreement was initialled by representa- 
tives of the East and West German Governments on 6 July, and 
provided for trade to the value of {41,750,000 in each direction. 
During 1950 deliveries of goods to East Germany had averaged 
DM. 27,374,000 a month ({1 = DM. 11-76). The most important 
East German imports are iron and steel products, chemicals, food, 
and agricultural products. During 1950 Western Germany im- 
ported from the East goods amounting to an average of DM. 
28,507,000 a month, including textiles, petroleum and petroleum 
products, and machinery. West Berlin’s trade with Western Ger- 
many has increased steadily since the summer of 1949. But it 
needs raw materials from the West if its factories are to be kept 
going and unemployment, which in May 1951 amounted to 
286,744, is not to exceed that already high figure, which is nearly 
one quarter of the working population of the Western sector. 

At the beginning of June 1951, the East German authorities 
suddenly demanded that every consignment of goods manufac- 
tured from raw materials on the ‘restricted’ list (textiles, metals, 
and chemicals) agreed by the Allied Control Commission in 1946 
must have a certificate of origin before despatch through the 
Eastern zone. Within a fortnight West Berlin’s trade had dropped 
by 60 per cent; by the beginning of July at least 5,000 consignments 
had been stopped. It was this interference with West Berlin’s 
trade which caused the Allied High Commission to refuse their 
approval to the Interzonal Trade Agreement when it was initialled 
on 6 July. Interzonal trade was thus brought almost to a standstill. 
The Western Powers announced that they reserved the right to 
take such steps as might be necessary to ensure the free movement 
of goods from West Berlin until legitimate trade should be re- 
stored. They then put into operation a limited air-lift which was 
able to transport about 3,000 tons of goods daily—but only a 
fraction of the normal exports from West Berlin. In the meantime 
the East German Government stopped soft coal supplies to the 
Western sectors and gave a warning that if the new trade agree- 
ment were not signed all deliveries of food, coal, and other fuel 
to the Western sectors would be stopped. 
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The Federal Government, for its part, was also not unnaturally 
anxious for this trade agreement to be signed, and on 13 August 
negotiations began again between representatives of the two 
Governments and continued without result until the 31st. On the 
following day, the East German Government suddenly put into 
operation a tax on the use of the Autobahn at the rate of up to 
DM. 50 for a single journey by a large lorry through the East Zone, 
and graded according to the size of the vehicle. This tax seemed 
likely to have the effect not only of increasing freight charges and 
making trade between West Berlin and the Federal Republic 
still more difficult, but also of putting large sums of West marks 
into the East German exchequer, to be used—apart from other 
purposes—presumably also to pay for Eastern propaganda in 
Western Germany. In addition, by 10 September about 1,000 tons 
of parcels had piled up in West German depots because of East 
German interference with mail trains to and from West Berlin. 
No effective counter-measures had been devised by the Allied 
Military Commandants meeting in Berlin since the beginning of 
September, despite pressure from the West German authorities 
for the institution of counter-action by the Western Allies as 
quickly as possible. ‘The East German authorities have argued that 
heavy traffic between West Berlin and the West Federal Republic 
runs over the Autobahn through the Soviet Zone and that it is only 
right and proper that some contribution towards the upkeep of 
the road should be paid by all the users of the road; and it will be 
of interest to see, now that the new agreement has been signed, 
whether or not the tax will be reduced or dropped. 


‘Cause and Effect in Persia’ ; a Comment 


On the subject of the background of the Persian oil dispute, the 
comment has been made that in the article “Cause and Effect in 
Persia’, published in the August 1951 issue of The World Today, 
full justice was not perhaps done to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany’s publicity activities in Persia during the past four years. It 
is suggested that, though from the first the Company was aware 
of the Persian tendency to approach its activities from an emotional 
standpoint, this attitude did not discourage it from using all 
practicable and legitimate means (within the framework of an 
independent sovereign State) to present the facts about itself. The 
Company’s information offices in Teheran and Abadan pursued an 
active public relations policy in excellent rapport with local editors 
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and officials. A constant stream of news items and articles was made 
available to the local press and radio, and in 1950 more than 450 
photographs provided by A.I.0.C. were reproduced in local 
newspapers, while Teheran Radio broadcast nearly 300 items 
furnished by the Company. Films illustrating the Company’s 
activities were shown in the public cinemas as well as to private 
audiences, and a wall-newspaper, aimed chiefly at the semi- 
literate class of Persians, was circulated and displayed each month 
at many hundreds of points throughout the country. Perhaps the 
alacrity with which Dr Moussadek’s Government closed down the 
Company’s information services may be taken as a measure of their 
effectiveness. 
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King Abdullah’s Assassins 


WHEN the dead body of Mustafa Shukri Ashu, King Abdullah’s 
assassin, was searched on Friday, 20 July, two things were found 
on it which put the Arab Legion on to the track of a conspiracy. 
One was the revolver which had fired the shots that killed the 
King; the other was a talisman written in Arabic: ‘Kill, thou 
shalt be safe.’ 

It seems that, of the six men to be sentenced to death a month 
later for complicity in the crime, one alone had feared that Ashu’s 
dead body might provide clues. This was Musa Ahmad al-Ayyubi, 
a former vegetable merchant of Jerusalem, a man without fixed 


abode but with a reputation in some Amman circles as a black- 


mailer, who escaped into Egypt a few days after the assassination. 
At the subsequent trial he was condemned in absentia, as was also 
the most prominent of those adjudged guilty, Abdullah at-Tell, 
formerly a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Arab Legion and Governor of 
Jerusalem, who since 1950 had been living in Cairo. The remaining 
four of the six later to be condemned apparently believed them- 
selves safe, although, from subsequent evidence, it seems that the 
original plan had been for accomplices to throw hand-grenades in 
the mosque after the murder so that the assassin could escape in 
the confusion. It is possible, however, that this was a feint to put 
heart into the assassin, for it appears to have been decided that 
Ashu’s death would in any case be necessary to cover all trace of 
the conspiracy. 

But if, for a few days, those concerned in Jerusalem thought 
that the King’s bodyguard had killed Ashu for them and that 
nothing on the body could betray them, they underestimated the 
intelligence branch of the Legion. It is, however, possible that only 
al-Ayyubi knew of the talisman found on Ashu, which, according to 
the evidence later given in court by experts in Arabic handwriting, 
had been written by al-Ayyubi. But if it was the talisman which 
first raised suspicion that the crime was more than an act of in- 
dividual malice or fanaticism, it was Ashu’s revolver which led to 
the first discovery. In the crowded alleys of the Old City of Jeru- 
salem, this must have seemed a stroke of luck to the investigators. 


‘A comparable deception was effectively practised, probably by agents. of 
the Soviet Secret Service, upon the Macedonian whom they intended to murder 
Von Papen in Ankara in February 1942; this man was given a contraption which, 
he was told, would produce a smoke-screen for his escape, but which in fact 
blew him to pieces.—Ed. 
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The weapon was recognized by the son of a coffee-house keeper as 
belonging to his father, Abdul Qadir Farhat. 

After this, things appear to have moved quickly. On 11 August, 
only twenty-two days after the assassination, the Prime Minister 
of Jordan announced that ten men, among them al-Ayyubi, 
Abdullah at-Tell, and Farhat, were to be tried for complicity before 
a military court in Amman. It was officially announced that the 
court would be under the presidency of Brigadier-General Abdul 
Qadir Pasha al-Jundi, Glubb Pasha’s next-in-command, with 
Colonel Habis al-Majali, a dashing officer much favoured by King 
Abdullah, and Major Ali al-Tabara as judges with him. Walid 
Salah, of the Attorney-General’s office, was to be public prosecutor. 
A week later, on Saturday, 18 August, the trial began. 

Arrangements had been made for the court to be held in a tiny 
Arab Legion court room at the training camp of Abdali, just west 
of Amman, some forty miles from the old Palestine frontier at 
Jericho and seventy from Jerusalem. The trial was to be public, 
but the 120 seats available were allotted by ticket, mostly to high 
Arab civilian and military officials and to local and foreign corres- 
pondents, whose messages were to be subject to censorship. Out- 
side the packed courtroom there were loudspeakers to relay the 
proceedings to crowds surrounding the building, and telephones 
for the use of journalists. A strong guard had been mustered and 
every precaution taken against kidnapping. 

Throughout the trial, the eight prisoners sat in two rows on 
backless wooden benches facing their judges, listening to the 
evidence brought against them and against the two who had 
escaped arrest and whom Egypt refused to extradite, Musa al- 
Ayyubi and Abdullah at-Tell. 

It was the presence of four out of these eight on the benches of 
the accused which made the trial an affair of national significance. 
From the first, the fact that three of the accused belonged to the 
leading Palestine family of Husaini had led to the supposition that 
King Abdullah’s murder was planned by the still popular, if 
weakened, group which during the British Mandate for Palestine 
had been led by Haj Amin al-Husaini, then Mufti of Jerusalem, in 
opposition to the British policy of allowing a measure of Jewish 
immigration. Since King Abdullah’s incorporation of the Arab 
remnant of Palestine into Transjordan, there were many Jordanians 
who never credited even the few Husainis left in the country with 
having accepted the Hashimi regime. 
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Of the three in court, the most senior was Tawfig al-Husaini, a 
middle-aged man and elder brother of Jamal al-Husaini, formerly 
of the Arab Higher Committee. In 1948 Tawfiq had been con- 
firmed by King Abdullah in his old position of chief curator of 
al-Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem. He had held this position at the 
moment of his arrest. The next was Tawfiq’s brother, Doctor 
Da’ud al-Husaini, who had returned to Palestine only in 1946 after 
six years of political exile. Since his return, Da’ud, by profession 
a dentist, had attempted to organize groups of Palestinian Arabs for 
defence against the Jews. Between 1947 and the end of 1948, when 
they were disbanded, he had held the administrative post of 
Inspector-General of al-Jihad al-Mugqaddas (the ‘Holy Warriors’). 
Since December 1950, however, he had been living on a farm at 
Jericho. He was there when the assassination took place in Jeru- 
salem, and when he was arrested. 

But by far the best known of the three was the youngest, a 
cousin of Tawfig and Da’ud, Musa Abdullah al-Husaini, a man of 
forty-two (hereafter called Musa). Fellow students of his at Lon- 
don University in the late ’twenties remember him as an ambitious 
and intelligent young man, who had left al-Azhar University in 
Cairo to read history at London. It had not surprised them to hear 
that, on returning to Jerusalem, Musa had joined his elder kins- 
man, Haj Amin, in his intrigues for an independent Arab Palestine, 
and had even followed Haj Amin in his flight to Hitler’s Germany. 
But neither had it surprised them to hear that serious disagreement 
had arisen between the two as early as 1941 and that Musa, with a 
British price on his head, had preferred study at Jena and Berlin 
Universities to further collaboration with the ex-Mufti. 

To those who met him years later, on his return to Jerusalem 
on the eve of the British departure, Musa seemed a bulwark of 
good sense, of quietness, and of persistence. ‘The two years of exile 
in the Seychelles, to which the British authorities had sent him on 
his arrest in Brussels in 1945, appeared to have left him with only 
one grudge—that his imprisonment had stranded him for eighteen 
months without news of his wife, a young German medical student. 
They first met again in Jerusalem in the late summer of 1947. All 
through the subsequent fighting and confusion in Palestine and 
Jerusalem their house near Herod’s Gate was a refuge for all who 
were trying to keep things going on the Arab side; so, later, was 
Musa’s liaison office for the Red Cross and for the United Nations, 
in the crowded and frightened Old City. If other responsible Arabs 
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blamed Musa for wanting to do everybody else’s work as well as 
his own, the diplomatic corps, relations of Arab prisoners, military 
and civil dignitaries from Amman, journalists, visitors, and bishops, 
as well as the ordinary crowds of Jerusalem, were always thankful 
to be able to get help from ‘the Doctor’. 

In May 1949 Musa was appointed as one of the official Jordan 
advisers to the United Nations Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion’s Conference at Lausanne—a sign of the confidence with 
which he had begun to be regarded by the enlarged Government of 
King Abdullah. But in 1950, disappointed by his failure to be 
elected as a member for Jerusalem to the new joint-parliament in 
Amman, and perhaps annoyed at the criticisms of some of his 
fellow-officials, Musa left the administration and started an Arab 
‘Tourist Agency in Jerusalem. 

But if the presence in court of Musa with his two cousins was 
alarming enough, the presence of the fourth notable prisoner, 
Father Ibrahim Ayyad, was for some people more alarming still. 
Real causes for jealousy and mistrust between the peoples of 
Palestine and Transjordan could only too easily be heightened by 
a Jerusalem conspiracy against King Abdullah. But an older and 
deeper quarrel—as to whether any non-Muslim community could 
be tolerated—might engulf this newer antagonism, if it could be 
proved that a representative of a Christian community was involved 
with plotters against Jordan. Father Ayyad, a slight young Arab 
priest with a pointed beard, was well known in the Old City on 
account of the rebukes that he had incurred from his Catholic 
superiors for his eloquent nationalism. He had served on the Arab 
national defence committee during the Arab-Jewish war and later 
acted as the liaison between the Arab Legion and the foreign 
diplomatic representatives in the Old City. But the activities which 
had gained him his strongest criticisms from the Vatican were 
exactly those which were the most orthodox from the point of view 
of the Jordan Government. He was one of the more active oppon- 
ents of the internationalization of Jerusalem, favoured by the 
Vatican and by all the Arab Governments except Jordan and Iraq, 
and in 1949 he arranged a conference on the future of Jerusalem. 
Members of the Jordan administration as well as young members 
of a new Palestinian Arab party calling themselves ‘Renaissance’ 
(al-Ba’th) passionately supported the hope of an enlarged and 
Arab Jerusalem, subsequently touring the Arab capitals with 
Ayyad in an effort to gain active support for a new international 
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attitude to Jerusalem’s future. Soon afterwards Ayyad had been 
ordered by his spiritual superiors to leave such politics alone, and 
he had. kept in comparative obscurity until his sudden arrest. 

The remaining four in court were of another calibre. They 
habitually wore the kufiya head-clothes which sat unaccustomedly 
on the three Hussainis. (Only Ayyad in his black cassock was bare- 
headed in court.) There was Abdul Qadir Farhat, alias ad- Dumair, 
the coffee-house keeper, who had been accidentally incriminated 
by his son; Kamil Kaluti, a Jerusalem sheep-dealer, in whose 
house one of the wanted men had been found; and the Ukka 
brothers, Abd Muhammad and Zakariya, also Jerusalem men, 
small merchants and butchers. The elder Ukka, like Farhat, had a 
reputation as a smuggler and a member of a terrorist group set up 
by the Arab Higher Committee in Damascus in 1937. 

On Tuesday, 28 August the court returned its verdict against 
the prisoners. The Prosecutor’s early attempt to prove a Husaini 
plot from the absence of Tawfiq and Da’ud from the mosque on 
the day of the assassination, and from other more dangerous evi- 
dence against Da’ud, was adjudged to have failed completely. Both 
had pleaded Not Guilty and Tawfig had refused to add anything 
but that he had been at the Dead Sea on 20 July for a skin cure. 
Da’ud, in a brilliant defence, proved that he never came to pray; 
had left politics completely since 1950; was a man who betrayed a 
plot even against his political opponent, Raghib an-Nashashibi; 
had risen high in King Abdullah’s private confidence; and was 
implicated only by the declaration, after a prison beating, of a 
suspect and ex-convict called Aintabli, whom the prosecution had 
decided to use as a witness, and who bore an oid grudge because of 
an unpaid debt from the days of al-Jihad al-Muqaddas. The court 
released T'awfiq and Da’ud al-Husaini unconditionally. It also 
cleared Father Ibrahim Ayyad. He was adjudged to have made out 
his case that he had been unconnected with Arab politics since 
1950; that, although he had naturally known Abdullah at-Tell well 
while the latter was Governor of Jerusalem, two letters from him 
in Cairo, found among Ayyad’s papers, had been left unanswered; 
that the radio transmitter in his lodgings was for reporting directly 
to the Vatican, as he had been ordered to do, any developments in 
the matter of the internationalization of Jerusalem; and finally that, 
through all the crucial days of conspiracy which the evidence 
appeared to reveal, he had been in spiritual retreat at the Latin 
Patriarchate. The court also decided that the evidence had been 
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insufficient to prove that Kamil Kaluti had intentionally hidden 
Abd Muhammad Ukka from the police; and that in Kaluti’s case, 
as in Da’ud’s, hearsay evidence and the declaration of the suspect 
Aintabli was not enough to justify conviction. 

This left six of the original ten accused, to be condemned to 
death as guilty of complicity in assassination—since by Jordan law 
accomplices receive the same punishment as the perpetrator of the 
crime. The story of the conspiracy and of the case against the six 
men was compiled from numerous confessions said to have been 
made by three of the four in custody—Musa al-Husaini was said 
to have made five confessions, and the Ukka brothers at least one 
each—and from the evidence of some forty witnesses for the 
prosecution, including that of Aintabli, and of two women who had 
been asked to carry letters by one or other of the accused. The 
evidence seemed to show that mention of assassinating King 
Abdullah had been made in a handful of letters under false names, 
and on the few occasions between February 1950 and July 1951 
when any two of three people—Abdullah at-Tell, Musa al-Ayyubi, 
and Musa al-Husaini—had met. Those who know how continual, 
and on the whole how meaningless, such talk has been since 1948 
can understand the mixture of dreams and nightmares from which 
it springs. The dreams are of an independent, resurgent Arab 
Palestine, and of independence from an Arab Legion controlled 
and financed by Britain; the nightmare is of further Jewish ad- 
vances at the cost of the Palestinian Arabs, which, it is feared, it 
may be either not in the power or not in the policy of the Arab 
Legion or the Jordan Governnent to prevent. 

In the case of Abdullah at-Tell however—in 1948 a striking 
young Transjordanian officer with a beautiful, simple delivery— 
such talk appears to have been really malicious and dangerous. 
After a swift rise to prominence and popularity during 1948, Tell’s 
further promotion had been blocked by Glubb. This appears to 
have been entirely justifiable, but it put at-Tell into an ugly mood 
and in 1949 he suddenly disappeared to Egypt. Although he has 
denied to the Cairo press that he would ever have attacked the 
King, it appears to have been accepted at the trial that he procured 
money in the end from ‘certain quarters in Cairo’ (by implication 
from Haj Amin), and made increasingly definite plans touching 
the King’s assassination, as though convinced that only with King 
Abdullah dead could Glubb be got rid of and the way cleared for 
his own return to power. That Musa al-Husaini also grew to have 
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murderous intentions in his talk, the evidence finally presupposes. 
He himself maintained in his confessions that he never meant to 
agree to more than a feint attack or wounding of the King. His 
counsel, Yahya Hammudi, also pleaded that his client—who re- 
fused to speak in court except on oath, which was disallowed—had 
become involved with the blackmailing Ayyubi and could not shake 
him off. Even Musa’s enemies could scarcely believe him involved, 
as they could discover nothing that would drive him to a crime of 
such brutal stupidity, except the streak of ambition in him, and a 
streak of blindness. Nevertheless, the prosecution brought evidence 
to show that there had been some sort of plan between at-Tell and 
Musa as early as April 1950, and that, by the late summer of that 
year, al-Ayyubi had been introduced to Musa by the former 
terrorist, Abd Muhammad Ukka. 

If Musa al-Ayyubi had never appeared, the plan between at-Tell 
and Musa might have remained dangerous talk. But al-Ayyubi 
seems to be a person who lives by persuading malcontents to pay 
him for taking them at their word. In August 1950 he was reported 
to have had one iron in the fire with Syrian and, he hoped, Amman 
intriguers for a Greater Syria. Soon after these schemes had come 
to nothing, al-Ayyubi got himself introduced to Musa al-Husaini. 
As a result of this meeting, he apparently went to Syria to hire 
assassins. After two weeks he returned with four, and demanded 
{1,000 from Musa for them in advance. Musa apparently in any 
case had no money, and advised al-Ayyubi to take the group to 
Abdullah at-Tell in Cairo. They later returned to report at-Tell’s 
insistence that the assassination should take place in al-Aqsa 
mosque, and that there should be one assassin only, whose name 
at-Tell must know, in case others came claiming the reward. In 
October Musa went himself to Cairo on business and apparently 
saw at-Tell, who gave him {70 from an undisclosed source. 

After these meetings there were months of delay while Musa was 
in Europe, or because insufficient money was made available to 
al-Ayyubi. But by December 1950 a connection had already been 
established between all the men later to be accused, except Kaluti 
and Farhat. When, for some reason, the assassination failed to take 
place on 10 or 11 May 1951, an important meeting was called just 
outside Jerusalem to concert the arrangements. Here, according 
to Abd Muhammad Ukka, Musa was the moving figure. Ukka had 
received two hundred dinars from Musa, and with his irrespon- 
sible young brother, Zakariya Ukka, undertook to get hold of a 
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revolver from the coffee-house keeper Farhat, who for the first 
time joined the plotters at this meeting with two other rough 
fellows—Aintabli, the ex-convict and terrorist, and Shukri Ashu, 
the young Jerusalem tailor who belonged to an illegal ‘dynamite 
squad’, paid by the ex-Mufti; the Ukka brothers and Farhat agreed 
to throw hand-grenades in the mosque at the time of the assassina- 
tion to create a diversion. Apparently only the ringleaders and 
Ashu himself knew that Ashu had already been chosen to carry out 
the assassination, and that Farhat’s revolver would be for him to 
use, when he received the signal from al-Ayyubi. Ukka maintained 
in his confession that Musa had undertaken to give all protection 
in his power to the assassins, and had assured them that others, 
for example Father Ayyad, were ‘actively engaged’ with him. 
Aintabli in his declaration added the name of Da’ud al-Husaini. 
Finally, Ukka said that it was arranged at this meeting that the 
accomplices were to be paid by Musa, al-Ayyubi, and at-Tell in 
the Regent Hotel in Beirut, forty-eight hours after the assassina- 
tion. The assassination was to take place whenever the King next 
came to al-Aqsa mosque. Then, on Thursday, 19 July, Abd 
Muhammad Ukka apparently told Musa al-Husaini that the King 
had suddenly decided to come up to Jerusalem the next day. Ukka 
reported al-Ayyubi’s order that Musa should cable to Cairo. 
According to Musa’s confessions, he refused to believe that Ukka 
and his confederates were speaking the truth, and thought that 
they were trying to extort more money from him, and he refused to 
cable. According to Ukka, however, after next day’s assassination, 
Musa congratulated him. 

So, on 28 August, the court sentenced at-Tell, al-Ayyubi, Musa 
al-Husaini, the Ukka brothers, and Farhat to death by hanging. 
Ashu was already dead, and Aintabli’s future was still to be decided. 
At-Tell and al-Ayyubi were safely in Cairo. Farhat’s counsel had 
pleaded in vain that his client, so newly introduced to the plot, 
should not share the fate of the others. Counsel for Zakariya Ukka 
had uselessly maintained that the lad was no more than the 
messenger-boy, completely under the thumb of his elder brother. 
Musa’s counsel had vainly protested against the acceptance of 
hearsay evidence, and of the confession of one accused to incrimin- 
ate another. He also made a final protest against trial by military 
court when the country was not under martial law, and a vain plea 
that at least, if the sentences were confirmed, they should be 
carried out in the military manner, by shooting. 
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On Tuesday, 4 September the four in custody, Musa al-Husaini, 
Farhat, and the Ukka brothers, were hanged. 

Since the executions, the prosecutor and judges have been 
receiving anonymous threatening letters, but these probably come 
from professional trouble-makers and followers of the ex-Mufti. 
Though there have been the greatest fear and uneasiness among 
former Palestinian Arabs as a result of the assassination, and an 
almost obsequious deference to Amman officials, the attacks which 
the Palestinians feared have not been allowed to take place. Reports 
from both sides of the Jordan speak of the studied fairness of 
police and Arab Legion. Nor has government and the amalgamated 
administration broken down as a result of King Abdullah’s assas- 
sination, as the ringleaders expected it to do. King Talal has 
quietly succeeded to his father’s throne and the old loyalties have 
been confirmed. Only close relations and friends of the condemned 
men—and even among them only one or two have dared to show 
their feelings—have been concerned by the verdict of the court at 
Abdali. For them it adds to the alarm and anxiety about Pales- 


tine’s future, already increased by the murder of the King. 
S. G. T. 


Europe’s International Waterways 


UNSTABLE like the waters they are set up to control, the international 
regimes which have from time to time been constituted for Europe’s 
international waterways have been in a state of almost constant 
flux since the first attempt to secure freedom of navigation was 
made by the Congress of Vienna in 1815. Today the confusion is 
greater than ever. With the exception of the Rhine, not one of the 
pre-war international waterway regimes functions as it did before 
the war. The Danube and the Oder are under entirely new manage- 
ment. The Elbe leads a day-to-day, source-to-mouth existence 
under three different masters. The navigable parts of Europe’s 
other three rivers which used to be considered international, the 
Vistula, the Niemen, and the Dniester, are international no longer. 
Even many of the canals which link them to one another have 
changed hands. 
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The Rhine has the good fortune to flow throughout its length 
outside the Iron Curtain, and its problems, important as they are 
to the riparian States, are not at present political but are mainly 
connected with keeping the riverway in good order so that traffic 
can flow unhindered. Of the three other waterways which are still 
international, the Elbe and the Danube are alike in flowing 
through the Curtain. Their traffic therefore is affected, and on one 
side of the Curtain entirely controlled, by considerations in which 
politics predominate. ‘The Oder, which at present is wholly on the 
seamy side of the Curtain, runs in a political channel too. What, 
and how much, it carries depends in the first instance on the 
political objectives worked out by Comecon, the Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance, which was Moscow’s answer to the Marshall 
Plan and ECA. Just what Comecon does, and how it does it, 
nobody on this side of the Curtain really knows. But there is not 
the slightest room for doubt that its ultimate objective is to make 
the Eastern bloc economically as well as politically independent 
of the group of States which still believe in private enterprise. In 
so far as waterways can contribute to that end, the Oder and the 
other international rivers under Comecon control are being used 
as weapons of political warfare rather than to promote economic 
prosperity. Their use as weapons in a cold war is of course nothing 
new. But never before in history has one Power been in a position 
to use so many of them in this way at one and the same time and 
with such a single-minded purpose. 


THE ODER AND THE ELBE 

So far as the Oder is concerned, the chief object of Comecon’s 
present strategy is to develop it as an alternative route to the Elbe 
for riverborne traffic from Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia 
to the West. So far progress has not been spectacular. Czecho- 
slovakia has a free zone at Stettin which is due to be ready for use 
in October 1951. Both the Polish and Czechoslovak authorities 
have been working on plans whereby all Czechoslovakia’s transit 
trade through Hamburg could be switched to Stettin or to Gdynia, 
at the mouth of the Vistula, on which the Polish Government is 
talking of building a number of locks to make it permanently navi- 
gable as far as Warsaw. A complete switch is not of course possible 
at present, partly because of the extra cost and even more because 


1See “The Peasant in Eastern Europe’s Economic Planning: a Critical 
Evaluation of Comecon Policy’, in’ The World Today, August 1949. 
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of the lack of facilities at the two Polish ports. But some trade has 
certainly been transferred, though exactly how much is a rigidly 
guarded State secret. All that can safely be said is that whereas 
before the war Czechoslovakia’s trade with either Stettin or 
Gdynia (and Danzig) was extremely small, today it is not incon- 
siderable. ‘There is also evidence that a large, perhaps the lion’s, 
share of Eastern Germany’s riverborne trade still goes to Hamburg 
rather than to Stettin, reaching the former port along the canal 
system between the two rivers. 

Before the war, of course, most of the Oder’s traffic came from 
German Upper Silesia, which is now part of Poland. In those days 
the river often used to carry over 7 million tons of goods every 
year. Today the figure for all Poland’s navigable waterways was 
recently stated by a writer in Lidove Noviny to be 700,000 tons. 
The same source gave the length of Poland’s navigable waterways 
as 6,250 kms. Polish plans aim at increasing the tonnage carried 
to 2,100,000 tons by 1955, of which the Oder is to have 1,500,000 
tons. At present some at least of the Oder vessels do not go right 
down to the mouth but are diverted along the canal to Hamburg, 
whose riverborne traffic, though still far below the pre-war total, 
has been going up steadily since 1947. In that year the monthly 
average Was 134,800 tons; in 1948, 204,600 tons; in 1949, 241,400 
tons; and in 1950, 255,500 tons. In 1936 the average was only a 
little short of 1 million tons a month—a figure which, if only be- 
cause of the havoc wrought by the war, Hamburg cannot hope to 
equal for many years. Of the Iron Curtain vessels now using Ham- 
burg, the majority carry the East German flag, a few the Russian, 
and some the Polish. Czechoslovak vessels now account for about 
30,000-40,000 tons a month, as compared with over 2 million a 
year before the war, but Czechoslovakia claims to be transporting 
over 3 million tons a year on its own 700 kms of navigable water- 
ways. The Polish vessels using West German waterways appear to 
have been partly carrying goods which arrived, or were to be ex- 
ported, in ocean-going ships which are too large to pass through the 
Kiel Canal or which Polish ports are not yet able to handle. 

The Treaty of Versailles gave Czechoslovakia the right to a free 
port in Hamburg, and this right is still exercised, though apparent- 
ly on a day-to-day basis without any formal agreement. During the 
early post-war years Czechoslovak heavy industry was entirely 
dependent on imports of Swedish iron ore which came through 
Hamburg. In March 1948, when the Czechoslovak Government 
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rather rashly expelled Captain Wildash, of the Allied Permit Office 
in Prague, as a spy, the three Western Powers operating the Permit 
Office, Great Britain, France, and the U.S.A., showed their dis- 
pleasure by refusing to issue any more permits to Czechoslovak 
citizens to enter Germany by road or rail. But they did not touch 
the permits allowing the crews of Czechoslovak river steamers to 
move through Western Germany along the Elbe. Had they done 
so, Czechoslovak heavy industry could have been brought to a 
standstill within a few weeks. Since then, Czechoslovakia’s depen- 
dence on Swedish iron ore, and consequently on the Hamburg- 
Elbe route, has been reduced. Where possible Russian ore from 
Krivoi Rog is being used instead, although it has to come by rai! 
instead of by water and the haulage costs are correspondingly 
higher. Today the closing of the Elbe would no longer mean the 
suffocation of Czechoslovakia’s heavy industry. But the day is 
approaching when the cutting off of imports of raw materials from 
the Soviet Union would have that effect. 

Under the Treaty of Versailles an international Commission was 
established to control traffic on the Elbe. It ran into quicksands 
almost from the start, and in 1936 first Germany and then Italy 
withdrew from it. Today the river is regulated solely by the 
authorities who control the land through which it passes. The 
Oder, which was supposed to have a similar Commission but 
never did, is now watched over to some extent by a Czechoslovak- 
Polish Commission set up under the Czechoslovak-Polish treaty of 
March 1947. The Commission is supposed to draw up joint plans 
for improving the channel and for settling charges for pilotage and 
navigational and other dues. Seeing that a considerable section of 
one bank of the Oder is controlled by the East German Govern- 
ment, it would seem that the Commission should also have a 
German member now that the three Governments have at least 
officially buried their very formidable and still sharp hatchet. But 
if a third member has been added very little publicity has been 
given to the fact. 

The Oder is an intractable river, and though pre-war Germany 
managed to make it pay its way neglect in the war and post-war 
years has probably much impaired its former capacity. The Ger- 
mans had impressive plans for deepening the river bed so that it 
could be regularly used for vessels up to 800 tons. It is doubtful 
whether the Polish Government has the resources with which to 
carry out such a programme or to make the Vistula and the Bug 
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carry vessels of 1,000 tons, as they have announced their intention 
of doing, or even at this time to canalize the Przyrma tributary of 
the Vistula for the benefit of the new Nowy Hut industrial region. 
Much uncertainty also exists over the long-projected Oder- 
Danube canal which has always exercised a strange fascination 
over the public mind in Western countries. After the Czechoslovak- 
Polish treaty of 1947 came into operation a special expert sub- 
committee was set up to examine this question. Its report has not 
of course been published. But it was disclosed in Prague that while 
the Poles were unanimously in favour of building the canal, the 
Czechs, who would have to put up most of the money, were equally 
unanimously against. The Czechs held that though the project was 
feasible it would be too expensive. They said that, owing to the 
nature of the soil, either a large section of the canal would have to 
be concrete-lined or a big pumping installation would have to be 
set up. The two Governments after considering the report referred 
it back to another group of experts for further study. That was 
nearly two years ago, but it seems probable that the matter is still 
in suspense, although there is reason to believe that the river is to 
be made navigable for a further 50-60 kms to enable it to serve the 
Moravian industrial region round Moravska Ostrava. But so far 
as the canal is concerned it is at any rate clear that, if the Czech 
experts are right, it would be extremely vulnerable to attack from 
the air in time of war. With the memory of what happened to the 
Dortmund-Ems Canal still comparatively fresh in their minds, 
Soviet strategists may well have come to the conclusion that an 
Oder-Danube canal would be a waste of money. But if the Soviet 
Union wants it enough, Comecon will certainly see that the Czecho- 
slovak and Polish Governments build it, however much it costs. 


THE DANUBE 

Our tour of Europe’s international waterways has now brought 
us to the Danube, the only European river which is still under a 
semblance of the international control exercised before the war, 
though there is now only one Commission instead of two and the 
one that is left has, of course, changed completely. The change 
was the outcome of the Belgrade Conference of July and August 
19481, which produced a Convention based on a Russian draft the 
object of which was to put the Soviet Government in control of 
the river from its mouth to the Austrian frontier. Marshal Tito’s 


‘ See “The Regime of the Danube’, in The World Today, September 1948. 
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defection from the Soviet bloc has, however, prevented the Danube 
from becoming as red as the authors of the Convention intended, 
although the flag most frequently seen on its lower reaches today 
is the hammer and sickle. 

The Belgrade Convention, like its predecessors, provides for an 
International Commission but restricts membership to representa- 
tives of the Danubian countries—one for each State (Art. 5). 
Soviet Russia, having acquired a Danubian frontier by occupying 
Bessarabia during the war, is thus the only great Power entitled to 
participate, and the three Western States which attended the 
Conference, Great Britain, France, and the U.S/A., naturally 
refused to accept a Convention the object of which was to deny 
them any share in the management of the river. The annexation 
of Bessarabia also brought the Soviet Ukraine very conveniently 
into the picture, so that the U.S.S.R. has two delegates and votes 
in the Commission to everybody else’s one. The Secretariat is also 
supposed to contain representatives of all the riparian States, but 
its head, who is a Soviet citizen, has refused to include any Yugo- 
slavs. The seat of the Commission is at Galatz. There is a separate 
‘Administration fiuviale’, composed of representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. and Rumania, which controls the maritime Danube from 
Sulina to Braila, and another, composed of representatives of 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, which controls the Iron Gates (Arts. 20 
and 21). Both are technically under the supervision of the main 
Commission. The first of these two ‘Administrations’ will pre- 
sumably become superfluous when Rumania completes the 
Danube-Black Sea Canal now in process of construction from 
Cernavoda to just north of Constanza. 

So far the main Commission has held three meetings, the last 
being in December 1950, and from the brief accounts which have 
been released for publication it is clear that it has accomplished 
practically nothing. Many war-time wrecks and not a few post- 
war ones still remain in the river; many bridges have still not been 
repaired; data is still being collected for the elaboration of a more 
modern system of improving navigable channels; the old naviga- 
tional rules established by the European and International Danube 
Commissions appear to be still in force, and also the Danube 
Statutes of 1921, though it is intended to revise both ‘in the spirit 
of the new 1948 Danube Convention’. New maps are being pre- 
pared but are not yet ready. Nevertheless, Grigore Preoteasa, the 
Rumanian President of the Commission, when opening the pro- 
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ceedings last December declared that ‘thanks to the industrious 
work of the (Soviet-controlled) Secretariat it has been possible 
during the current session of the Commission to make considerable 
strides forward in extending and deepening the work of the Com- 
mission, whose purpose it is to help to develop and improve navi- 
gation as a factor important not only for international navigation 
but for the economic and social progress of the Danubian nations’. 
Mr Preoteasa omitted to add that since the war traffic on the 
Danube, both national and international, has declined catastro- 
phically. He turned instead to a less controversial topic, thanking 
the victorious Soviet armies for their defeat of the Fascist im- 
perialists and the Soviet Government for its ‘permanent and multi- 
lateral assistance’ as a result of which ‘the domination of the 
imperialist Powers has been removed for ever from the largest 
section of the Danube and in this way it has become possible to 
solve problems connected with Danube navigation in accordance 
with the interests and aspirations of the peace-loving peoples’. 
Clap-trap of this kind which is the stock in trade, not to say the 
bread and butter, of everyone on the other side of the Iron Curtain 
who values his skin is simply a smoke screen to distract attention 
from the absence of positive achievement. In the case of the 
Danube Commission, however, there were and still are real and 
substantial difficulties to be overcome. Not only was there vast 
destruction both by the Germans and the Allies (not excluding the 
Russians themselves), but a considerable part of the Danube ships 
were taken away by the Germans and, when the war ended, they 
were captured by the Americans who have so far refused to accede 
to the Soviet demand to surrender them. Other vessels managed 
to get away in the other direction—through the Dardanelles—and 
some are reported to have gone as far as the Piraeus and even 
Alexandria. Thus, failing a friendly political agreement between 
the Russians and the Americans, it was inevitable that the Iron 
Curtain countries should, economically speaking, have to start 
almost from scratch when rebuilding their river fleets. The extent 
to which they have succeeded in doing so is a strictly guarded 
secret. Judging from the flags flown by the vessels coming to 
Vienna, only the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia have made much 
progress—the Soviet Union mainly because it has taken over all 
the vessels, irrespective of their former ownership, which by any 
conceivable stretch of the imagination could be described as having 
ever been German property. Some of these ships, mainly those of 
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bigger tonnage, have been lost since the war owing to mishandling. 
For example, one large vessel belonging to the Danube Shipping 
Company was stranded on the sector between Gabtikovo and 
Gonyu, where vessels above 800 tons can pass only at certain 
seasons of the year. So far as is known it has not yet been refloated. 

Another equally serious handicap for the Commission has been 
the defection of Tito. As a result of the latter’s break with the 
Cominform in June 1948, the Yugoslav delegate to the Commission 
has been completely uncooperative. He has been in a minority of 
one on every major question that has come up for discussion. He 
opposed, for example, the creation of a special Administration 
fluviale run by a joint Czechoslovak-Hungarian Commission to 
control the difficult Gabtikovo-Gonyu sector. The establishment 
of a special Administration fluviale meant that the cost would be 
defrayed by the Danube Commission as a whole instead of by the 
two riparian States. The Yugoslavs lost by six votes to one. But 
they have at least got their own back by refusing to pay their share 
of the Commission’s expenses. 

Geographically, of course, Yugoslavia is in too strong a position 
to be treated as of no account. The navigable channel through the 
Iron Gates is on the Yugoslav side of the river and it would be 
easy for the Yugoslav Government, if it dared, to prevent the 
Rumanians, Bulgarians, and Russians from using the stream above 
the Iron Gates, and the Hungarians and Czechoslovaks from going 
downstream beyond Szegedin. Equally, the Iron Curtain bloc, if 
it dared, could bottle up the Yugoslavs. But the Danube is potenti- 
ally, if not actually, too important a channel of transport for either 
side to press the other too far, so each simply eyes the other’s moves 
with intense suspicion. Thus the compulsory pilotage service on 
the Gabtikovo-Gonyu sector is regarded by the Yugoslavs— 
perhaps wrongly—as expressly meant to slow up their freight 
service to Regensburg. The Russians were obliged to allow this 
service to be started lest the Yugoslav Government should close the 
Iron Gates. The Yugoslavs also complain that Russian and other 
Iron Curtain vessels disseminate anti- Tito propaganda as they pass 
through Yugoslav waters. Similar allegations, probably not devoid 
of foundation, are made by the Hungarian and Czechoslovak 
Governments about Yugoslav ships passing through their terri- 
torial waters. 

Yugoslavia’s trade with the West via the Danube has grown 
considerably since the first post-war Yugoslav ship passed the 
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Austrian frontier in January 1950. In the first year some thirty-five 
to forty-five vessels a month made the journey in each direction, 
carrying chiefly Yugoslav pyrites and bauxite to Germany and 
Ruhr coal and coke in the opposite direction. On the sector of the 
Danube between Vienna and Linz the Yugoslav flag is seen more 
often than any other. Because of the Soviet-American quarrel over 
the ownership of the Danube vessels in American custody, Russian 
and satellite ships seldom go above Vienna and never as far as 
Linz. Similarly, the Austrian-owned Danube Shipping Company’s 
ships seldom venture below Linz, where the American Zone ends 
and the Soviet Zone begins. Once last year, and again this summer, 
special permission was granted by the Soviet Government to this 
company’s ships to take grain downstream to Vienna, and in 
August this year similar permission was given in respect of some 
60,000 tons of American coal for the privately owned Austrian 
sugar and cement industries. Whether these three lone swallows 
portend summer seems doubtful. Certainly it will be a very long 
time before the Danube Shipping Company can hope to regain any 
considerable proportion of its pre-war traffic, especially as all its 
installations inside Austria have been taken over by the Russians 
and are to remain Soviet-owned in perpetuity under the terms of 
the still unsigned Austrian Peace Treaty. In pre-war days the 
Danube carried at most only about 10 per cent of the Rhine’s 80 
million tons, though its navigable length is three times as great. 
But its passengers were numbered in tens of millions. Today no- 
body knows what it carries except on the upper reaches above 
Linz. But if the present figures are much more than 20 per cent 
of the pre-war totals it would surprise most observers. 

While it is impossible to give a full scale picture of what is going 
on along the Danube’s lower reaches, one does occasionally get a 
glimpse. It is clear, for example, from a Rumanian decree pub- 
lished last February that each riparian country is responsible for 
fixing passenger and transport charges in its own borders. The 
Belgrade Convention gives each State the right to forbid other 
States from participating in purely local traffic. It is curiously 
vague on the subject of the nationality of vessels which may engage 
in international commerce on the river. Article 24 simply says that 
‘vessels navigating the Danube have the right to all facilities sub- 
ject to conforming to the regulations of the respective Danubian 
States.’ Article 30 forbids only warships of non-Danubian coun- 
tries from navigating the river, so that by implication non-Danu- 
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bian merchant ships should be allowed to do so on the same terms 
as Danubian merchant ships. 

Last December the Hungarian newspapers told the story of two 
Hungarian sea-going vessels on their return to Budapest after a 
six-months cruise which had taken them to Izmir, Haifa, Beirut, 
Port Said, and Alexandria. Ten days later Vilagossag published an 
interview with the chief officer of one of them, the ‘Debrecen’. 
‘As soon as we left the Danube,’ he is reported to have said, ‘we 
had the impression that the sky had darkened’—not a very tactful 
remark seeing that they were still in the Soviet-controlled part of 
the Black Sea. ‘In order to realize our immense development,’ he 
went on, ‘one must get out of the country . . . otherwise it is im- 
possible to tell the difference between the life of a docker at Galatz 
and, let us say, Beirut. Workers in the People’s Democracies are 
merry, well-dressed, and take their meals at neatly-set tables. . . 
Such things do not exist in the East.’ ‘Sailing between two different 
worlds,’ the interviewer then asked leadingly, ‘what did you do for 
peace and freedom?’ This was a question to which the crew of the 
‘Debrecen’ was made to give a collective reply: ‘Our motto was: 
deliver the maximum quantity of goods by the shortest possible 
route using a minimum of fuel.’ In this way, comments the re- 
porter, ‘they served the interests of the Beirut workers and the 
cause of peace as well.’ 

Wisely, he left it at that. The truth of course is quite different. 
When the crews of Hungarian and Czechoslovak ships leave the 
fraternal shelter of the Iron Curtain, they are required to sign a 
statement to the effect that they know that should they fail to return 
their families will be punished. Communists and non-Communists 
alike are screened in the same manner. After all, the Party purges 
have been so frequent and so extensive that most of the politically 
honest comrades have long since been thrown out. Those who have 
taken their place are mostly lip-servers whose loyalty will peter out 
as soon as it has palled. As one of the Danube sailors said when he 
was temporarily outside the Curtain: ‘My brother-in-law was a 
member of the Party before the war. He was purged last year. Now 
he cannot get a job except in the mines, and his children have been 
forced to leave school. I joined the Party last year, and they leave 
me alone because I keep my mouth shut. I’ve quite a good job and 
my children have been admitted to the secondary school.’ 

Ships plying solely in the Danube sometimes provide a little 
information on the present Danube traffic. Every month, for 
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example, some eighty to ninety Soviet and satellite vessels arrive at 
Vienna. They tie up at the Soviet-controlled wharves, and do not 
observe the normal customs and passport regulations, and not 
always even the quarantine regulations of the Austrian authorities. 
Nevertheless something can usually be gleaned about what they 
bring and what they take away. Actually the majority of the boats 
come empty, or nearly so, though sometimes they bring grain and 
other foodstuffs from Hungary and beyond. A large proportion of 
them have come for oil from the Soviet-owned wells in and around 
Zistersdorf in Lower Austria. Some of this oil is refined in Bratis- 
lava. Some goes to Budapest. Some is shipped to East Germany 
and Poland and refined there. Other products of the industrial 
plants controlled by the Soviet organization USIA! in Lower 
Austria, the Burgenland, and Vienna itself are also exported via 
the Danube: but nobody can or, rather, dares to give any details in 
case the leak should be traced. 


Thus the picture of Central Europe’s waterways today is one of 
gloom. In every case the amount of the traffic and the available 
tonnage has fallen and the waterways themselves are sadly in need 
of repair. No doubt they have seen some improvement in the past 
two or three years. But those who control them today are intent on 
reversing the age-old direction of trade so that it flows hence- 
forward towards the U.S.S.R. instead of towards the free-enterprise 
democracies. With the exception of the Danube, geography has 
ordained that Europe’s waterways are not suited to such a purpose. 
And even the Danube does not lend itself wholeheartedly to the 
projected change. The Danube, far more than the Rhine, the Elbe, 
and the Oder, demonstrates the fact that Europe from the Atlantic 
to the Black Sea is an economic unit, whether or not it is a political 
one. The Danube cuts right through the Iron Curtain and links 
the two halves of the Continent indissolubly together. Only when 
the politicians, or the soldiers, or both, have established Europe’s 
essential unity will the prosperity of the Danube, and with it that 
of Europe as a whole, be brought within reach. 

G. L. 


' The Soviet organization controlling industry in Austria. 











Party Discipline in Eastern Europe 


The Elimination of Communist Leaders 


Mass purges within the Communist parties of Eastern Europe 
began during the summer of 1948. Political arrests, show trials, and 
executions had become commonplace behind the Iron Curtain 
since the end of the war. But between 1945 and 1948 the purges 
were directed almost entirely at the ‘class enemy’—the anti- 
Communist politicians, and other independent prominent per- 
sonalities in the economic, social, and cultural life of Eastern 
Europe. The turn of the Communists came about the time of the 
publication of the Cominform resolution against Tito, which took 
place on 28 June 1948. Since then some 25 per cent of all the Com- 
munist party members in Eastern Europe have been purged. The 
Czech party has lost nearly one million members. In 1949 it 
boasted a membership of two and a half million, which has now 
been reduced to one and a half million. In Hungary, the present 
party membership is about 800,000, whereas in 1949 it was 
1,200,000. In Poland, the party is now reported to have about a 
million members, as against 1,300,000 at the beginning of 1950. 
The Rumanian party has been reduced from one million to 700,000. 
In Bulgaria 150,000 members were expelled out of a total member- 
ship of 400,000, in Albania 10,000 out of 70,000. The purge in 
Eastern Germany has, so far, been the smallest—about 20 per cent 
of the original 1,800,000. In all, out of a total of some 8 million 
party members (including Eastern Germany) the number of ex- 
pulsions runs into between 2 and 24 million. 

These figures are approximate, though they are based on pub- 
lished information in the satellite press. In 1948 the Socialist 
parties in Eastern Europe were merged into the Communist 
parties. In Poland and Czechoslovakia the total membership of the 
newly formed parties includes the Socialists. But in Bulgaria and 
Rumania the number of Socialists and other affiliated members 
was not published. Some satellite Communist parties include so- 
called ‘candidate members’ in their total membership; others do 
not. The membership of the Communist party youth organizations 
is not generally included in the total figures. Neither are the mem- 
bers of political organizations affiliated to the party, which have 
also been subjected to drastic purges in the past three years. The 
total number of party members (for some countries still unpurged 
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and for some only half purged) was given in the Moscow Bolshevik 
of April 1950, which also published revealing figures about the 
pre-war strength of the Communist parties in Eastern Europe. 
According to Bolshevik, the Czech Communist party had, before 
the war, 80,000 members, the Polish 20,000, the Hungarian 30,000, 
the Bulgarian 8,000, and the Rumanian and Albanian 1,000 each. 
According to Yugoslav Communist sources, the pre-war party 
membership in Yugoslavia was 12,000. 

The satellite press has not revealed any details about the fate of 
these millions of expelled Communists, except in cases of the ar- 
rest and execution of prominent leaders. It is generally believed, 
however, that about 5 to 10 per cent of the purged Communists 
have been arrested. These figures vary in the different satellite 
countries. In Bulgaria, for example, the number of political 
prisoners (detained in prison as well as in labour camps) is reliably 
estimated at 100,000. Of these, some 30,000, or well over 10 per 
cent of the number of expelled party members, are believed to be 
Communists. In satellite Europe as a whole the number of im- 
prisoned Communists is probably in the neighbourhood of 150,000. 

Those Communists that have not been actually arrested are 
nevertheless liquidated politically, socially and, in most cases, 
financially. In a Communist country, an expelled party member is 
considered far more dangerous than a non-Communist, or even an 
opponent of Communism who has not been active in politics. An 
expelled Communist loses his party job immediately. This means 
that he loses all his economic privileges, such as special ration 
cards, coupons for clothes, accommodation for his family, free 
travel, and so on. If he is lucky the expelled Communist might be 
given another, unimportant, official job, usually in a remote part 
of the country. In practice this places him in the category of depor- 
tees—those unfortunate families who are ejected from their homes 
and forcibly interned in distant villages or small provincial towns. 

The families of the arrested Communists, when not imprisoned 
themselves, Jose their party-provided homes and are deported as a 
matter of course. As Communists at present form a large pro- 
portion of the prison population in Eastern Europe, the number 
of Communist deportees must be very considerable—certainly not 
less than half a million for all the satellite States. Only the group 
of the ‘kulak’ or well-to-do peasant deportees is larger. 

In all satellite countries the purges have drastically affected the 
leading party organs—the Politburo, the Central Committee, the 
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provincial secretariats, and the district committees, as well as the 
leaders of what Communists call the ‘primary party organizations’ 
—the small party cells in the factories, mines, Government offices, 
collective farms, etc. In Bulgaria and Poland the most important 
party post, that of Secretary-General, was found to be occupied by 
an anti-party enemy agent. Politburo members, Cabinet Ministers, 
Communist generals, all-powerful Police chiefs, economic experts, 
prominent Communist theoreticians, writers, and editors, all have 
been struck down with utter ruthlessness and complete disregard 
of their services to the party or the importance of their position. 

In many cases the arrests of the Communist leaders have not 
been announced at all. Their downfall becomes obvious only when 
they cease to appear at public functions and demonstrations, or 
when their names are no longer published in the press. In all, the 
purges in the six satellite States (Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania) have engulfed four Vice-Pre- 
miers (in Albania, Bulgaria, Poland, and Rumania), nearly a 
hundred Communist generals, including one marshal (in Poland), 
and well over 1,000 senior Government officials and important 
party functionaries. The Police Ministers‘ and chiefs of the secret 
police departments and Army Intelligence services have been 
purged in nearly all the satellite countries. Particularly vulnerable 
have been the Principal Political Secretaries to the Prime Minister, 
a post which in a Communist State combines the office of Chief 
Secretary to the Cabinet and Minister of Co-ordination, and which 
is usually given to a most trusted and fanatical Communist. The 
holders of these posts have been liquidated in Bulgaria (Petar 
Grigorov), Czechoslovakia (Milan Reiman), and Hungary (Ferencz 
Donath). 

Some of the cases of liquidated Communist leaders have, of 
course, become notorious. For example, in Albania, Kochi Xoxe, 
the founder and leader of the Albanian Communist party and 
Minister of the Interior (including Police), was executed in May 
1949. In Bulgaria, Traycho Kostov, Secretary-General of the 
party and deputy Prime Minister, was hanged in December 1949; 
Ivan Stefanov, Finance Minister, was arrested in September 1948; 
Petko Kunin, Minister of Industry and Politburo member for 
economic affairs, was arrested in November 1948; and Titko 
Chernokolev, Politburo member in charge of collectivization, was 


1 In most satellite States, as in the Soviet Union, the Police is in the hands of 
the Minister of the Interior. 
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arrested in August 1951. In Czechoslovakia, Vilem Novy, Editor- 
in-Chief of the party daily paper and chairman of the parliamentary 
foreign affairs committee, was arrested in December 1949; Milan 
Reiman, prominent resistance leader and Principal Political Secre- 
tary to the Prime Minister, arrested in February 1950, was reported 
to have ‘committed suicide’ under interrogation; and Maria Sver- 
mova, deputy Secretary-General of the party, was arrested in No- 
vember 1950, and Viado Clementis, Foreign Minister, in February 
1951. In Hungary, Lazslo Rajk, Politburo member, Interior 
Minister and Foreign Minister, was hanged in October 1949; 
Arpad Szakasits, President of the Republic, was arrested in May 
1950; and Gyula Kallai, Foreign Minister, and Ferencz Donath, 
Chief Political Secretary to the Prime Minister, were both arrested 
in May 1951. In Poland, Wladislaw Gomulka, Secretary-General 
of the Communist party, was expelled from the party in November 
1948 and ‘disappeared’ towards the middle of 1950; General 
Marian Spychalsky, Politburo member and acting War Minister, 
was expelled from the party in 1949 and arrested towards the end 
of 1950; Zeno Kliszko, Politburo member in charge of the party 
Personnel Department, was expelled in 1949 and arrested in 
December 1950. In Rumania, Lucretiu Patrascano, Politburo mem- 
ber and Minister of Justice, is believed to have been liquidated 
towards the end of 1950; General Petru Borila, Minister of Public 
Works, was dismissed in March 1951 and believed to have been 
arrested soon afterwards; and George Vasilichi, Politburo member 
for economic affairs, is reported to have been arrested last May. 
Some of these Communist leaders have already been liquidated 
in prison without public ‘trials’. Among these are believed to be 
Vilem Novy and Lucretiu Patrascano. Others, like Ivan Stefanov, 
have been condemned to penal servitude for life. Perhaps not more 
than two or three of those mentioned will be given public trials 
in the future. In the foregoing list, for most of those whose liquida- 
tion has not been announced officially only the dates of arrest are 
given. All these Communist leaders have been denounced in the 
satellite press as spies, saboteurs, or murderers, and their liquida- 
tion, in one form or another, can be accepted as certain. 
Liquidation itself has proved a very elaborate and carefully 
staged affair. The first sign that a Communist leader is marked out 
for this fate usually occurs at a meeting of the Politburo, the 
discussions of which are not made known until months later. The 
marked Communist is suddenly attacked by another party leader, 
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who openly proclaims that he is taking his stand in the name of 
‘friendship with the great Soviet Union’. It seems certain that this 
Moscow spokesman is briefed by the local Soviet Minister or other 
Soviet party representative. But the fact that a Politburo member is 
chosen as a Moscow spokesman during the liquidation of another 
Communist leader does not make him himself immune from 
liquidation later on. The best example in this respect is provided 
by the Polish party purges. In 1948, at the meetings of the Polish 
Central Committee, the most violent denunciations of Gomulka 
came from the Politburo member Zenon Kliszko. But when 
Gomulka was expelled from the party in November 1949, Kliszko 
was expelled as well, and he was later arrested as a Gomulka sup- 
porter. His anti-Gomulka stand was explained as camouflage. 

The Polish party purges also provide a striking example of the 
slow and protracted work of the party liquidation machinery. Thus 
Gomulka was first reprimanded as a deviationist in July 1948. He 
was, however, not dismissed from the Cabinet, and was only tem- 
porarily suspended from his important party office. His removal 
from the Politburo followed in September, but he remained a 
Cabinet Minister until January 1949. He was expelled from the 
party only in November 1949. Though press attacks against his 
policy were frequently published, he was not denounced as a 
dangerous wrecker and saboteur until August 1951, during the so- 
called Army Conspiracy ‘Trial. According to some reports he was 
arrested towards the end of 1950, but so far, over three years after 
his fall from grace, no definite announcements about any spying or 
conspiracy charges or impending trial have been made. 

Similarly, in Bulgaria, Traycho Kostov was removed from the 
Politburo in January 1949, but remained a Central Committee 
member for another three months. He was then put under house 
arrest, expelled from the party in August 1949, and hanged the 
following December. Vlado Clementis, the Czech Foreign Minister, 
was dismissed from his Cabinet post in March 1950, but was not 
arrested until February 1951. In Rumania, Lucretiu Patrascano 
was first reprimanded for having fallen under ‘bourgeois influence’ 
in the spring of 1948. He lost his party and Government job during 
the following summer. But it was only eighteen months later, in 
December 1949, that the Cominform journal denounced him as an 
‘American agent’, and he is reported to have ‘disappeared’ in the 
winter of 1950-1. 

The case of Lazslo Rajk, in Hungary, is the only well-known 
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exception to this general rule. In May 1949 Rajk was one of the 
most important Politburo members and Cabinet Ministers. In 
the General Election on 15 May he was elected as one of the fore- 
most Communist notabilities. Two weeks later he was already 
under arrest and his indictment for treason was published im- 
mediately. He was tried in September and hanged in October 1949. 

It has been generally reported in the West that the purges have 
involved mainly the so-called ‘Western’? Communists—those 
Communist leaders who had worked or lived for a considerable time 
in Western Europe. They are supposed to have been replaced by 
‘Moscow-trained Communists’. But no definite ‘qualifications’ in 
these terms can be traced in the long list of liquidated Communists 
behind the Curtain. The purges have been directed against both 
Western and Moscow-trained Communists. To mention but a few 
examples from the best-known cases. In Albania, the Moscow- 
trained Kochi Xoxe was liquidated, while the Western Communist, 
Enver Hozha, is still Albanian Prime Minister. In Bulgaria, 
practically all the liquidated Communists were Moscow-trained. 
Traycho Kostov had spent many years in Moscow before the war 
and had held important Comintern jobs in Russia. Petko Kunin 
had been for many years a Soviet Government official. The liquida- 
ted Foreign Under-Secretary, George Andreychin, had been 
practically all his life a Soviet diplomatic official. In Czechoslovakia, 
only Clementis could be described as a ‘Westerner’. General Josef 
Reicin, arrested in March 1951, was trained in Russia and served 
in the Red Army. In Hungary; the reins of government are still 
held firmly by Matthias Rakossi, the best-known ‘Western’ Com- 
munist behind the Curtain. Rajk was a prominent Westein Com- 
munist, but Zandor Zold and Gyula Kallai were ‘Eastern’ in their 
training and outlook. Nearly all the arrested Hungarian army and 
police officials have been trained in Russia. In Poland, both Go- 
mulka and General Spychalski were Moscow-trained, and 
Spychalski was a Soviet professional officer.? 

Official Communist propaganda has described nearly all liqui- 
dated Communists as Tito agents. But no proof whatever has so 
far been produced pointing to any links between Tito and the 


‘ For a detailed analysis of the Gomulka case and the crisis in the Polish 
Communist party see articles in The Times, 16 and 17 January 1950. For an 
analysis of the Rajk trial see The Manchester Guardian, 21 and 24 October and 
5 November 1949. The Kostov trial was reviewed in The Manchester Guardian, 
12 and 13 January 1950, and in The World Today, April 1950. See also “The 
Evolution of the Cominform, 1947-1950’, in The World Today, May 1950. 
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liquidated “Titoites,’ except the highly fictitious ‘confessions’ of the 
Rajk and Kostov trials. Most of the liquidated Communist leaders 
were well-known as anti-Titoites. But of course their attacks on 
Tito and his policy are now explained as ‘cunning camouflage’. 
Only Gomulka is definitely known to have been against the 
Cominform anti-Tito resolution. Rajk, Clementis, Spychalsky, and 
all other prominent “Titoites’ were actually among the most active 
opponents of Tito. Kostov’s name appears under the first resolu- 
tion denouncing Tito, in June 1948. 

*“Titoism’, in other words, is not a crime which bears any relation 
to activities in favour of the Yugoslav Marshal. It is, in essence, a 
state of mind, an interpretation of the party line, an attitude to- 
wards the political and economic problems of the day. In short, 
it is ‘national deviation’. According to Hilary Minc, the present 
strong man in the Polish Politburo, national deviation amounts to 
two ‘crimes’: (1) ‘Lack of faith in the Soviet Union,’ and (2) ‘Lack 
of faith in the effectiveness of the teachings of the great Stalin.’ 
The first of these covers practically everything and anything that 
displeases Moscow in any way, however slight, including, for 
instance, complaints that some imported Soviet goods are not of 
the best quality, or a casual remark that Soviet officers do not 
behave very well towards women. The second ‘crime’ is more 
theoretical in character but, if anything, is considered more deadly, 
since it concerns the interpretation of Marxism, and above all, 
of the Stalinist theories on collectivization of agriculture. 

The theoretical basis for the Stalin-Tito rift was to be found in 
this same problem of collectivization and of the party attitude 
towards the peasantry in general. Tito was accused of ‘un-Marxist’ 
views because he argued that the peasantry were ‘the most stable 
foundation of the Yugoslav State’.! In Bulgaria after the liquida- 
tion of Kostov the collectivization drive was speeded up to the 
utmost, and it now covers 60 per cent of the peasant households. 
In Czechoslovakia the ‘national deviation’ of Clementis and Sling, 
both of them representing the peasant section of the population 
of Czechoslovakia, consisted mainly of an ‘incorrect attitude’ to- 
wards the peasant question, which led to a policy of ‘shielding the 
kulaks’ and ‘restoration of capitalism in the village’. In Hungary 
and Rumania collectivization actually started only after the first 
party purges were announced. In Poland the first Central Com- 
mittee meeting which took a stand against Gomulka, in 1948, called 


1 See The Soviet- Yugoslav Dispute, R.1.1.A., 1950, p. 63. 
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for a new, vigorous campaign in favour of collectivization. It is 
perhaps significant to recall that the great dividing line which split 
the Bolshevik party in Soviet Russia more than twenty years ago 
was, once again, the same problem of Communist policy towards 
the peasantry. Stalin favoured rapid and forcible collectivization, 
while Bukharin supported a policy of moderation and caution, 
based on the so-called ‘theory of balance’.+ 

The mass arrests and purges of Communists have so far pro- 
duced surprisingly few public trials. There have been in fact only 
three major trials—in Albania, Bulgaria, and Hungary—all of 
which took place in 1949. Since then no public trial of an important 
Communist leader has been staged anywhere, though several 
announcements have been made about trials in camera. In the last 
eighteen months the Soviet technique of the so-called secret ‘ad- 
ministrative trials’ appears to have been adopted by all satellite 
States. 

The trials which were organized as public occasions came nearer 
to the Soviet conception of justice than any other trials in Eastern 
Europe since the end of the war. The court proceedings were care- 
fully-staged show pieces. In Budapest, Rajk was tried in the 
enormous Hall of Festivities in the Trade Union Building. In 
Sofia, Kostov was tried in the ballroom of the Military Club, 
specially decorated for the occasion. Xoxe, in Albania, was tried in 
the banqueting hall of his own Ministry of the Interior. The public 
admitted to all these trials was well trained in the technique of 
shouting, hissing, and laughing at the appropriate moment. Resolu- 
tions of ‘angry factory workers’ were sent to the courts, and big 
processions were organized in the streets with slogans demanding 
immediate death sentences for the spies, saboteurs, and traitors. 

The comminiqués issued after each arrest and the press articles 
that have accompanied every important purge leave little doubt 
that the purges and liquidations were ordered, controlled, and 
directed by Moscow. Each purge has been explained as a necessity 
for the ‘strengthening of the fraternal alliance with the Soviet 
Union’. In this respect the official Communist pronouncements 
about the Kostov case were the most revealing. After Kostov’s 
hanging the Bulgarian Communist party sent a telegram to Stalin 
which contained the following remarkable passage: ‘Only thanks 


‘An informative background to the Communist purges in all the satellite 
States is contained in Tito and Goliath, by Hamilton Fish Armstrong (London, 
Gollancz, 1951, 18s.) 
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to your wise and timely instruction, highly esteemed comrade 
Stalin, we managed to uncover the cowardly hidden enemies of 
our Republic, to unmask the agents of the imperialist Powers and 
to cleanse ourselves of them. Only your deeply penetrating eye 
could see in time the criminal spy gang of Kostov!’ 

Some of the results of the purges have their ironical side. The 
names of the liquidated leaders appear, of course, in all party 
histories, textbooks, papers, or pamphlets. These are now hur- 
riedly being re-edited and re-written. But all the mass Communist 
demonstrations and parades (and there have been many) since 
1945 were filmed and photographed. In them the traitors of to-day 
still appear as the heroes of yesterday. As the photograph and film 
negatives cannot be altered, all this damaging evidence is now 
being destroyed. The new ‘illustrations’ are inevitably drawings 
and portraits by artists and painters specially commissioned to re- 
create the past, not as it actually was, but as it should have been. 
The so-called technique of ‘Socialist realism’, now made obligatory 
for all artists, has a lot to do with this pictorial change of history. 
Cabinet meetings, Ministerial councils, and party gatherings are 
now re-created, and the right people are made to sit and stand in 
the right places. Naturally, there are no signs of the traitors. 

The reaction of party members to these mass purges of Com- 
munists is difficult to assess. The many resolutions welcoming 
them are, of course, ordered from above, and hardly reveal the real 
thoughts of the party rank and file. Most members are, no doubt, 
thrown into a state of confusion and panic, as each arrest of an 
important official brings a wave of arrests of his friends and 
appointees in all party and Government offices. There is no doubt 
that the purges result in serious disorganization of the State 
administration, especially in the economic departments. This cer- 
tainly weakens the party. But, on the other hand, it also destroys 
the possibility of any organized opposition. 

The party leaders on the Moscow black list are liquidated one 
by one. Their friends and supporters are liquidated gradually. In 
the process, the still unpurged leaders are forced to indulge in such 
humiliating statements and self-condemnations, such unjust and 
cruel attacks levelled against their colleagues (most of them life- 
long friends) that by the time their own turn for liquidation comes 
their will to resist is completely sapped, and they accept their 
destruction with indifference, if not relief. 

The majority of ordinary people who have never had the 
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privilege of knowing the secrets of party affairs seem to receive the 
news of the party purges with a feeling of hardly concealed satis- 
faction. This is no doubt a mixture of the ‘It-serves-them-right’ 
mentality, combined with a realization that justice is done, though 
in a very crude way. For many years the liquidated Communists 
had been the dreaded liquidators. In the prison cells they meet 
political prisoners who have been sent to jail on their orders. In the 
places of banishment and internment the Communist families are 
surrounded by deportees whom they have deported. Now, however, 
the oppressors are themselves oppressed. A sort of ‘equality of 
persecution’ is being established and, as this is the only kind of 
equality which exists in Communist Europe, it is, in a way, 
recognized as such by the mass of the people. 

To sum up: the purges and liquidations of Communists in 
satellite Europe, which started in 1948, have by now assumed 
gigantic proportions. The leaderships of all satellite parties have 
been drastically changed and some 25 per cent of all members 
have been expelled. The number of arrested Communists is 
believed to be about 150,000, and the number of Communist de- 
portees about half a million. The purges are known to have been 
ordered and directed by Moscow. ‘Western’ as well as Moscow- 
trained Communists have been affected. So far very few public 
trials have been staged. There are no signs that the purges have 
come to an end, even in those countries where the majority of the 
better-known Communist leaders are already liquidated. 

M. P. 


The Protestant Church in Germany 
Divisions and Tendencies 


BETWEEN the capitulation in 1945, and 1949 when the first regular 
synod of the Evangelical Church in Germany (Evangelische Kirche 
in Deutschland, or E.K.D.) was formed, the various German 
territorial Churches were engaged in framing and ratifying their 
basic constitutions and in electing new church administrations.* 


' The term ‘territorial Churches’ (Landeskirchen) is here used throughout 
to denote the Churches in the various territorial states of Germany. 
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Only in the case of the three Lutheran so-called ‘intact’ churches 
(intakte Kirchen) of Wiirttemberg, Hannover, and Bavaria was this 
unnecessary (these churches were termed ‘intact’ because the 
National Socialists believed that they would co-operate with the 
official State Church if left untouched). The E.K.D. is composed 
of thirteen Lutheran Churches with a membership of about 21 
million, eleven United Churches, comprising Lutheran and Re- 
formed under a joint administration and in some cases with a 
common catechism, with a membership of 20 million, and two 
Reformed Churches with half a million members. 

By 1949 it had become apparent that the corporate witness of the 
Evangelical Church had broken down under denominational strain. 
The United and Reformed Churches held that the Evangelical 
Church of Germany was a church in the full sense of the term, 
while the Lutherans’ view was that the E.K.D. was nothing more 
than a federation of territorial Churches. Under this interpretation, 
therefore, the Lutheran Churches formed themselves into the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Germany, and Bishop 
Meiser of Bavaria, the President of the Church, has gone to extreme 
limits in an attempt to break up the Old Prussian Church Union; 
to this Union belong amongst others the big United Churches of 
Berlin-Brandenburg, the Rhineland, and Westphalia.? 

Were blame to be apportioned for this reversion to denomi- 
national exclusiveness, it would be difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that American Lutheranism must accept it squarely. Since the end 
of the war, the Lutheran World Federation has pursued the nar- 
rowest confessionalist course in its charitable work and has, almost 
without exception, distributed its relief supplies amongst Lutheran 
congregations only. Even when assistance was given to theological 
colleges, it was stipulated that the money was to be used for the 
support of the Lutheran teaching members of the college. ‘This is 
in marked contrast to the policy of the other U.S. churches, such 
as the Protestant Episcopal, the Congregationalist, and the Pres- 
byterian. The latter has for years undertaken 80 per cent of the 
costs of running the Theological High School in Berlin, whose 


1 The Old Prussian Church Union was formed in 1817 and comprises the 
Churches of Berlin-Brandenburg, Westphalia, Rhineland, Saxony, Pommern, 
and the enclave of Silesia. The Union, despite early ecclesiastical opposition, 
has proved amazingly successful, despite, or perhaps precisely because of, the 
fact that it is composed of Lutheran and Reformed (Calvinist) members 
practising intercommunion with one another. This Old Prussian Union Church 
is at the present moment very important strategically, since it operates both in 
Eastern and Western Germany. 
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student body is four-fifth Lutheran in denomination, although 
within the United Church. Almost all the 450 students of this 
college go into the Eastern Zone after the end of their course of 
study. Until 1950 American Lutheranism influenced the U.S. 
Control Commission Religious Affairs Branch to a degree dispro- 
portionate to its numerical strength in the United States. All the 
higher executives of the Branch were Lutherans until Methodist 
pressure secured a change in 1950. 

The effect of this emphasis on denominationalism has been to 
break the harmony within the Confessing Church (Bekennende 
Kirche). ‘The leaders of the ‘intact’ churches and the Lutheran 
leaders inside the Confessing Church have allied themselves against 
the Niemdller group. In the eyes of such men as Hans Asmussen,* 
the movement ceased to exist in 1945, and the Confessing Church 
of today is nothing more than a splinter group which has managed 
to seize authority in some Church administrations. The term ‘Con- 
fessing Church’ reflects the view that there is still a task to be 
performed by the movement. The older term ‘Confessional 
Church’ goes back to the Declaration of Barmen in 1934.? The 
defeat of Pastor Niemdller in the Synod elections of 1949 was the 
first open sign of this swing in power within the German Church. 
The psychological effect upon Niemédller of this alliance between 
his former Confessing Church colleagues and the compromising 
‘intact’ church leaders was bitter and lasting. 


THE E.K.D. AND WEST GERMAN POLITICS 

The Lutheran churches as a whole may be placed in the category 
of supporters of the Adenauer Government, and they barely con- 
cealed their lack of enthusiasm for the peace resolutions of the 
Evangelical Church Synod of Berlin in 1950 and of the Evangelical 
Church Congress of Essen, also in 1950. In general, the Lutheran 
leaders appear either to accept the thesis that Western Europe is a 
concept that must be defended by arms, or to hold that, under the 
doctrine of the two kingdoms, their duty is to leave such decisions 
to the secular authority. 


‘ Now Provost (Probst) of Kiel. Asmussen was one of the most prominent 
Confessing Church leaders in the Nazi period, and has frequently expressed his 
dislike of later developments in the movement under Niemédller. 


* The change of name from ‘Confessional Church’ (Bekenntnis Kirche) to 
‘Confessing Church’ (Bekennende Kirche) took place some time after the Con- 
fessional Synod held at Barmen in 1934, when the accent was placed on the idea 
of a movement acting within and upon the existing church organizations, rather 
than on that of a Confession made once and for all at Barmen in 1934. 
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The views of the group headed by Pastor Niemdller, briefly 
summarized, are that the creation of a West German Republic was 
a blunder; that the Germans must not be re-armed; and that the 
Adenauer Government is not representative of the opinion of the 
people of West Germany today. Niemdller’s underlying fear is that 
the German people are not yet morally capable of the responsibility 
of possessing armed power. As was intended, the resignation of 
Dr Gustav Heinemann from the post of Minister of the Interior 
in the summer of 1950 brought the remilitarization issue clearly 
before the German public. Dr Heinemann’s case was that in 
the 1949 elections no mandate had been given to Dr Adenauer 
to decide such a matter as remilitarization. Dr Adenauer’s refusal 
to permit the West German public to record its opinion by means 
of a referendum has meant a serious loss to his party in popular 
appeal. 

The basic assumption of the Niemdller group is that the 
U.S.S.R. has no intention of attacking, and that it will only do so 
if it feels that delay would enable the opposing Powers to become 
overwhelmingly strong. Thus, according to the Confessing 
Church, since the remilitarization of Germany will shatter the 
peace of the world, every effort must be made to counter the plans 
for the formation of German military units and their incorporation 
into the framework of Western defence. There is considerable 
confusion of thought amongst the leading members of the Nie- 
mdller group, and it may be legitimate to assume that frequently 
support is given to Pastor Niemdller himself out of a deep sense of 
loyalty rather than from reasoned conviction. 


AN ANALYSIS OF NIEMOLLER’S POSITION 

The Protestant Church has been grievously weakened numer- 
ically by the creation of the Iron Curtain, since around 17 million 
of its members live in the Russian Zone, as against 22 million in 
Western Germany. On this account it is considered that Evangelic- 
al interests cannot be identical with those of the Bonn Govern- 
ment, which Niemdller holds to be Vatican-inspired, if not 
Vatican-controlled. Nieméller’s mind is haunted by the fear that, 
with the formation of German military forces, the danger of 
German shooting German will arise. Evangelical policy in West 
Germany must therefore be to prevent a Catholic-dominated 
Western Europe from provoking Russia into a war that would 
assuredly blot out German Protestantism. Niemédller’s failure to 
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reach agreement with Dr Schumacher’s Socialist Party some 
months ago emphasized the political isolation of the non-C.D.U. 
Evangelical in West Germany. 

Nieméller’s quick sympathy for the weaker element has induced 
him to attack the Bonn Government for its failure to attempt to 
deal with the refugee problem and to carry out the so-called ‘law of 
equalization of burdens’ (Lastenausgleichgesetz), which is designed 
to give the refugees and expellees new possibilities of a livelihood 
by exacting a levy on property owners in Western Germany. It is 
contended that an honest attempt to legislate for the socially down- 
trodden would be more effective than the creation of German 
divisions. The support accorded to Dr Adenauer by Niemiller’s 
opponents within the Evangelical Church—his former Confes- 
sional church brethren and the Lutheran leaders of the ‘intact 
churches’—may also play a major role with a man so subjective as 
Nieméller. It is certainly true that with the exception of Bishop 
Dibelius and Bishop Lilje, and a small wing under Hans Asmussen, 
all the leaders of the church struggle against Hitler are behind 
Nieméller. 

Two recent developments may have a bearing on the viewpoint 
of the Confessing Church. Professor Barth, who has long domin- 
ated the thought of this group, has repeatedly affirmed his belief 
in the goodwill of Russia, and, contrary to his standpoint in 
relation to National Socialism, has never regarded the Soviets as a 
menace to the Christian faith that needed to be opposed by force. 
Within the past few months Professor Gollwitzer of Bonn, a close 
friend of Barth and a prominent intellectual of the Confessing 
Church who returned from a Russian prison camp in 1950, has 
delivered lectures in which he drew a clear distinction between 
Communism and Stalinism and denounced the latter as a threaten- 
ing power-element against which the church must stand. Yet 
Gollwitzer added that, in the circumstances, he advocated social 
action in Germany at the present moment rather than the recruit- 
ment of armies. There was nothing new in this statement. Its 
significance lies wholly in the fact that this is the first important 
recognition, from within the Confessing Church, of the Christian 
duty to oppose Stalinism, in open defiance of the Barthian view. 

The second significant development was the resolution passed at 
a laymen’s meeting sponsored by the World Council of Churches 
in Bad Boll in the middle of July 1951, to the effect that a European 
Council of Churches should be formed. Despite opposition from 
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influential members of the World Council Secretariat, the proposal 
was carried by a heavy majority. Only 25 per cent of the laymen 
present were German. Since the main protagonists were members 
of the Confessing Church, <he resolution may be interpreted as a 
protest against American influence in the World Council of 
Churches and against the idea, frequently explicitly stated and 
more often merely assumed, that the Christian forces of the West 
ought to be arrayed on the side of the American bloc in a crusade 
against the marxistic East. The speakers in favour of the resolution 
emphasized the need to view Europe as a historical entity stretch- 
ing far over into Soviet-controlled territory, where millions of 
Christians also lived. They felt that the creation of this neutral 
council for Europe as a ‘third force’ might make a valuable con- 
tribution to world peace. The obvious comment that this third 
force existed solely within the physical framework of the West did 
not disturb supporters of the plan unduly. In fairness to Martin 
Niemiéller, it should be added that there is ground for the belief 
that he opposes this creation of a separate European Church 
Council, although it is difficult to discern the grounds for dis- 
approval on the part of one who seems to feel intuitively rather than 
to arrive at a conclusion by a process of reasoning. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE EASTERN ZONE 

During the Nazi period the Churches in the eastern part of 
Germany, notably in Thuringia, were strongholds of the notorious 
‘German Christian’ party, and consequently the new church 
administrations formed after 1945 were headed by men with 
extreme Confessing Church leanings. The rigorous transfer of 
ecclesiastical power in these territorial Churches has had the 
beneficial result that the church administrations consist of men of 
a combative character, who might not normally have been selected 
for these posts. ‘The denominational issue can be left out of con- 
sideration in relation to the situation in the Eastern Zone. An 
especially strong stand has been taken by the Lutheran Bishop 
of Saxony, Hugo Hahn, a Baltic German who speaks Russian 
and whose brother, also a church leader, was murdered by 
Bolsheviks after the first World War. Most of the other churches 
of the Eastern Zone belong to the Old Prussian Union whose head 
is Bishop Dibelius. 

Communist methods against the churches have been mainly of 
an indirect nature, and have concentrated chiefly on the sphere of 
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education, where religious instruction has been excluded from the 


’ community schools. The church has had to improvise a catechetical 


system’ of instructing children, after lessons for the day have been 
completed. Within the schools definite anti-religious teaching is 
rarely practised. ‘The method is more subtle and gradual, and 
takes the form of insinuation. Schoolchildren are taught not that 
Christianity is false, but that it belongs to the pre-Communist 
age, that it is old-fashioned, that Stalin is a more trustworthy 
adviser than the Bishop, and that the F.D.J. (Free German 
Youth) leader is a better guide than the village pastor. 

Bishop Hahn in May 1950 characterized the position as follows: 
‘It is becoming continually more evident that education in the 
school has a wholly secular trend, which stands in open contradic- 
tion to the church’s freedom to propagate the gospel, guaranteed 
under the Constitution. In several cases of conspicuous non- 
observance of this right, the Ministry of Education accepted the 
Church’s protest. In most cases, however, protests cannot be 
made, because in the event of a dispute arising one would have to 
depend heavily on the testimony of schoolchildren. It is rather a 
matter of an alien spirit, which the children sense, without being 
able to do much about it. Baptized children are growing up in a 
world in which, despite the efforts of catechists and preachers, they 
are being inwardly ground to pieces.’ 

In general, reports indicate that the same procedure is being 
adopted as in the National Socialist State. Meetings of the 
Pioneers (the junior organization of the F.D.J.) are arranged to 
clash with the hours of children’s church services, and member- 
ship of the F.D.J. is a prerequisite to success in the school-leaving 
certificate or even to sitting for this examination. Universities 
rarely accept non-members of the F.D.J. in any of the faculties 
except divinity. The general thesis that the position in the Eastern 
Zone is one of subtle, indirect undermining of Christian teaching 
and of the influence of the church is not affected by exceptional 
instances of considerate treatment. Such instances do occur 
occasionally: for example, on 1 August 1951 the Evangelical 
Press Service reported that the Berlin church office of Deputy 
Minister-President Nuschke (the leader of the C.D.U. party 
in the Eastern Zone) had instructed local authorities to organize 
end-of-term festivities at such an hour that schoolchildren could 


‘ The system of question and answer in teaching, based, for example, on the 
catechisms drawn from the Augsburg and Heidelberg Confessions. 
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attend church services as well as these school celebrations. 

One difference between the church situation under the National 
Socialists and under the Communists in the Eastern Zone is that 
the burden and danger of testifying to their faith falls more heavily 
on laymen than on the pastors. As might be expected, no function- 
ary in the S.E.D. or official occupying an executive post of import- 
ance in any of the mass organizations can retain his membership 
of the church. By 1 May 1950 church membership had to be 
severed. The same applies to the officer grades of the Volkspolizei, 
and strong efforts are made to urge the ordinary rank and file to 
abandon church membership. Once again the indirect method is 
favoured. The individual policeman is enjoined in a directive to 
take the opportunity of letting the local pastor know that his action 
is dictated by a loss of personal faith and by dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of the church administration. 

The effort to weaken the church is also exerted indirectly in 
relation to the clergy. Bishop Dibelius, who has been foremost in 
proclaiming the church’s right to exist and function with freedom 
and to defend the dignity of the individual, has been constantly 
under fire from the Eastern Zone Government. The policy up to 
now seems to have been to further the efforts of a group of ‘pro- 
gressive’ Evangelical pastors in opposition to the church admini- 
stration. Undoubtedly it was hoped that this group would become 
numerically strong enough to earn official support from the Eastern 
Zone Government. Yet, despite what has been described as the 
‘periphery method’ of sending local Communist leaders and burgo- 
masters to visit village parsons late on Saturday evenings to urge 
them to support the National Front rather than their reactionary 
Bishops, the progressives only number around thirty out of 6,000 
pastors in the Eastern Zone. Most of these thirty formerly be- 
longed to the pro-Nazi group of Deutsche Christen, or German 
Christians. 

While it is true that there are a number of waverers, who would 
accede to Communist demands were the Bishops and Church 
administrations once overthrown, the original plan to establish an 
opposition-Church and harness it to the Peace Movement and the 
National Front has failed entirely. The latest proof of this failure 
was the incident which occurred over the seat of the church 
administration of Berlin-Brandenburg. In November 1950 
Minister-President Jahn of Brandenburg demanded in the Bran- 
denburg Legislative Assembly that the church administration of 
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Berlin-Brandenburg should move from the Western Sector of Ber- 
lin into the town of Brandenburg in the Eastern Zone. One month 
later the Ministerial Council of Brandenburg resolved that until 
this transfer took place no State contributions would be paid to- 
wards pastors’ salaries. Despite this threat, Dibelius refused the 
demand almost aggressively, and carried the war into the Com- 
munists’ camp by accusing them of instigating the ostensibly spon- 
taneous demands of groups of factory workers that the church ad- 
ministration should leave West Berlin. The General Synod sup- 
ported Dibelius unanimously except for one abstention. 


THE BERLIN EVANGELICAL CONGRESS 

It was against this background that the third Evangelical Con- 
gress met in Berlin oa 11 July 1951. This Congress, which lasted 
four days, was perhaps one of the most important events in 
Germany since the end of the war. Before it took place there had 
been much talk of the dangers of holding a huge Congress of more 
than half a million persons in an explosive place like the capital 
city, with its division into sectors. But all these fears proved un- 
necessary. Thousands of people came to attend the Congress from 
the Western Zones, and 400,000 journeyed up to Berlin from the 
Soviet Zone. These people wandered at will from one sector to 
another and no incident of an unpleasant nature was reported. It 
had been expected that the Communist authorities would en- 
deavour to exploit the Congress for political ends, and the attempt 
was undoubtedly made. As worshippers entered the famous 
thirteenth-century Marienkirche in East Berlin a letter signed by 
Wilhelm Pieck, President of the East German Republic, was 
thrust into their hands by F.D.J. members. The same manoeuvre 
was adopted at every other major assembly held in the Eastern 
Sector. One ubiquitous pamphlet consisted of two letters of 
Pastor Niemdller, one to Dr Heuss, President of the West German 
Republic, and the other to Herr Kaiser, Minister for All-German 
Affairs in the Bonn Government. That Heuss had most effectively 
answered Niemdller’s unfortunate and rather stupid letter was not 
mentioned. 

At all important road junctions hoardings advertised the World 
Festival of Youth, which was to be held during August in East 
Berlin, and welcomed peace-loving Christians from the West. 
Pictures of Heinemann, the ex-Minister of the Interior who 
resigned on the remilitarization issue, and of Niemdller and Karl 
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Barth were also displayed, with captions quoting from statements 
they had made, appearing to favour the Communist variety of 
peace and freedom and unity. 

In the four discussion groups, each attended by 10,000 persons, 
with possibly double that number outside listening to the delibera- 
tions over the loudspeakers, there was only one incident of a 
political nature. The Director of a Training Seminary for Cate- 
chists made a forthright and courageous defence of the Christian 
position on education, and this provoked a wild outburst from 
Pastor Kehnscherper, one of the thirty-odd Lutheran activist 
clergymen who have attached themselves to the S.E.D. party. 
Kehnscherper’s marxistic speech was received with hisses and 
yells of disagreement. This must be recorded as one of the few 
occasions in recent years on which Marxism was publicly and fear- 
lessly condemned and rejected by those forced to live in Moscow- 
controlled areas. 

On this point there has been some speculation as to the effect of 
this mass of Christian anti-Communist opinion upon the in- 
doctrinated youth of the Eastern Sector of Berlin. For a week it 
was everywhere evident that the mass of opinion in the Russian 
Sector was Christian, and the hundreds of thousands of people 
who came up from the states of the Soviet Zone of Germany 
must have carried back with them an exciting tale. At the Youth 
Rally held in the Walter Ulbricht Stadium the same anti-Com- 
munist spirit was apparent. Every reference to totalitarian systems, 
to tyrannical methods, or to the demonic claims of a non-Christian 
dialectic was greeted with applause. Dr Lilje, the Lutheran 
Bishop of Hannover, was disconcerted by the handclapping arous- 
ed by an apparently innocuous remark. The young men and 
women seemed to be desperately anxious to record their opinion. 

The final Rally, held on the Sunday (15 July), brought together 
300,000 Evangelical men and women in the Olympic Stadium in 
the British Sector, with huge overflow meetings in the Maifeld and 
elsewhere. The Western Zone radio system had given an under- 
taking to broadcast the speeches. Yet although a similar promise 
had been secured from the Department for Religious Affairs 
headed by Nuschke, the Vice-President of the East German 
Republic, and a microphone had been set up for the Eastern 
Zone stations, the population of the Eastern Zone was given only a 
short edited excerpt of the proceedings some hours later. The 
speeches of Ehlers, President of the Bundestag, and of Vissert’ 
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Hooft, the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, 
were amongst those not relayed. Even Bishop Dibelius’ conclud- 
ing prayer of intercession was cut out, almost certainly because he 
made supplication for all held captive and for those expelled from 
their homes. 

It is difficult to assess the effect of this Congress, but it should be 
noted that during it nearly 24 per cent of the population of the 
Eastern Zone were able to wander freely in Western Berlin. They 
read Western newspapers, they conversed with Western Berliners, 
they gazed into shop windows, and the contrast between the two 
modes of life could not have passed unobserved. As more than one 
East Zone German put it, it was like walking in a dream or viewing 
an old pre-war film. 

Even more significant than the effect of this intercourse with 
Western democratic life was the evidence that the Christian faith 
was still very much alive in the East. Four Bible study groups met 
every morning, each attended by over 10,000 persons. Sunday 
church services were held in nearly 250 Berlin churches and almost 
all were overfilled. On a different level, it may be worth noting 
that the population of Eastern Berlin is about one-third of that of 
the whole city, but more than half the offers of accommodation 
for visitors to the Congress came from this Sector, and the vast 
majority of these quarters were offered without payment. For their 
part, the West Berliners went out of their way to accept the East 
Zone German into their midst. Thousands of Eastern Germans 
were invited into West Berlin homes, and small acts of generosity 
such as buying of refreshments for those who possessed no West- 
marks were practical demonstrations of the main theme of the 
Congress—‘We are indeed brothers’. 

Dr Dibelius received a tremendous reception from the crowd 
attending the Sunday afternoon Rally, and this may be inter- 
preted as an expression of the real feelings of the Eastern Zone 
people. The Evangelical Church, so confused politically in the 
West, has become the symbol of resistance and a spiritual strong- 
hold, wherein reposes all the hopes and desires of the enslaved 
millions in the Eastern Zone, who have no other way of expressing 
their opinion except by demonstrations of loyalty to the Evan- 
gelical Bishop of Berlin and Brandenburg, the titular and spiritual 
leader of German Protestantism. 


C. C. W. 

















